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^"i^^HE study of the Italian School 
takes us back to the origin of en- 
graving itself. There is an old tra- 
dition that engraving originated in Italy in 
the Fifteenth Century from the making of 
nielli, or ornamental designs cut into gold 
or sUver plates. The niello engravers origi- 
nally did not contemplate taking proofs 
from these plates — the gold or silver plate 
was itself the work of art, the incised lines 
being filled with enamel. There are two 
fine nielli in the present exhibition. 

The school of engi'aving, properly so- 
called, seems, however, to have arisen from 
the effort to multiply drawings by the 
greatest painters of the period. These 
drawings formed the most important 
models for students in the great ateliers. 
Sketches by the masters were developed by 
younger or less eminent artists into fin- 
ished pictures, and it is not surprising that 
men should have felt the need of multiply- 
ing these much valued drawings by means 
of engraving. PoUaiuolo, Mantegna, and 
Botticelli were surrounded by a group of 
engravers who worked from their designs. 
Finally the masters themselves also took to 
engraving — seeing in it a newer and freer 
medium, less bound down by tradition and 
convention than painting. 

As the first Italian engravings were 
made with a view to multiplying these 
original sketches, it is natural that the 
earliest school should have followed very 
closely the technique of a rapid pen draw- 
ing, having free and bold outlines, very 
little detail, and shadings of simple diag- 
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onal strokes. This character of a sketch 
distinguishes very shai-ply the early Italian 
from the early German engravings which 
were much more detailed and much moi*e 
careful in workmanship, if not in effect. 

It may have been the very primitiveness 
of this style of technique which gave a 
certain noble simplicity and a charming 
spontaneity to the early Italian engravings ; 
just as it must have been the study of the 
ancient marbles which gave them their 
classic beauty. However this may be, 
there certainly has never been a school 
which possessed " the touch of the antique 
grace " to so high a degree. 

In the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury engraving in Italy underwent a radi- 
cal alteration. This was probably partly 
due to the influence of the Grerman School 
and especially of Diirer. There was a 
striving toward an ideal of form, inspired 
by the study of the old marbles, which 
affected very strongly the hitherto simply 
graphic style of the engravers. More ac- 
tual effect was demanded from an engrav- 
ing. It was required that a print should be 
not merely a sketch, more or less in out- 
line, but an actual realization of the sub- 
ject. This fact may account for the sculp- 
turesque quality which is noticeable in the 
prints of this period. 

The greatest name in this second phase 
of the school is Marcantonio Raimondi. 
His work might be described as the quin- 
tessence of style. Classic purity of outline 
and exquisite balance and grace of arrange- 
ment his work has in an eminent degree ; 
tremendous imaginative power as one finds 
it in Diirer for example, or in Mantegna, it 
certainly has not. Marcantonio was, in 
his own period, a man of the same type as 
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were the decorative artists of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. And in fact it may have 
been a sort of continuation of the Eigh- 
teenth Century feeling which showed itself, 
in our grandfathers' time, in an almost 
violent enthusiasm for the work of Marc- 
antonio in preference to the work of 
Schongauer, Diirer, and Rembrandt — men 
whom to-day we consider much greater. 

The same preference extended to the 
later Italian School, the school of Raphael 
Morghen — and to-day, after a period of 
undeserved neglect, we are again beginning 
to see the beauty in these prints which 
were justly admired and loved, the world 
over, fifty years ago. In regard to the en- 
gi-avings of this third period of the Italian 
School, we quote a paragraph which ap- 
peared in Harper^s Magazine in 1878. 

* " But it was in Italy, toward the end of 
the last century, that engravers arose who, 
from our point of view, have given the 
world the most beautiful examples of great 
paintings reproduced by great engravers. 
Without losing sight of the precious work 
of old Diirer and his contemporaries, or of 
the unsurpassed technique of Edelinck, 
Drevet, and Wille, yet it must be said that 
the best examples of beautiful pictures 
beautifully engraved are to be found among 
the works of the Italian engravers from 
Raphael Morglien to Toschi. They may 
not be such curiosities as the earlier prints, 
but to all who love a work of art for its 
beauty rather than for its rarity they are 
the best, being better adapted for framing 
and decorative purposes than any others." 

Davld Keppel. 



* " The Golden Age of Engraving," by Frederick Keppel, Harper's 
Magazine, 1878. 
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ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO^ 

* 'Antonio Pollaiuolo, goldsmith, sculptor, painter, 
and engraver with the burin, was bom at Florence 
in 1426 and died at Rome, 1498. He learned the 
goldsmith' 8 art from Bartolucoio Ghiberti and was 
famous in his time as an originator and a skilful 
caster of little figures and an ingenious cutter of 
precious bas-reliefs. He studied painting with his 
brother Pietro and practised that art all his life. 
The number of his prints is very small. We are 
familiar with only three." Bartsch. 

1 The Gladiators. (Bartsch No. 2) 

Kristeller says that this is the only print which can 
with certainty be ascribed to Pollaiuolo. 
' ' Soon after the discovery of the art of engraving, he made him- 
self a master of the secret, and engraved his Battle of Nude 
Figures, which, according to Lanzi, was executed about 1480;' 
because, having acquired great celebrity by it, he was invited 
to Rome in 1484 to erect the monument of Sixtus IV, who died 
on the 11th of August of that year. Vasari praises this print 
very highly." Louis Fagan. 

"This is the only existing engraving that can be attributed 
to Pollaiuolo. In theshading of the background, by which the 
figures are thrown into relief, it recalls the technique of the 
niello-worker and this peculiarity has great decorative value. 
The engraving, taken as a specimen of Antonio's power in 
representing the nude in violent action, as well as for its deco- 
rative beauty, is one of the most important of his works. 

The group is composed of ten nude soldiers, engaged in fierce 
combat with sabre and battleaxe, against a background of vines 
and Indian com. The theme is employed merely to display 
the body in a variety of movements, more or less violent, but 
with his innate sense of beauty, Antonio has interwoven the 
bodies, limbs, and weapons into a pattern of such subtle har- 
mony, that, in spite of the brutality of each individual figure, 
the impression we receive from the whole is graceful and rhyth- 
mic. Considered as decoration the compositon is superb, and 
has close connection with the frescoes of Arcetri. For mas- 
terly treatment of the nude it is unrivaled even among his own 
works. The anatomy is faultless ; the short, thickset figures 
differ in construction from the more meagre type of the Her- 
cules, but embody no less the climax of physical strength. The 
aT5tion is full of energy, and has been seized at its most signlfi,- 
cant point, so skilfully that we are as aware of the previous 
and succeeding movements of the limbs as of those actually pre- 
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sented. The weight of the bodies, the muscnlar efforts and 
pressures, the grip of the feet on the grouud, the free swing of 
torso and arms, and the concentrated ferocity of the faces, are 
given with the utmost truth and realism." 

Maud Crutwell, 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, pp. 121.132. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

ANDREA MANTEGNA. 

Mantegna was bom in 1431 at Vicenza and worked 
first in Padua and later in Mantua. He died in 
1506. In his work for the first time engraving 
became monumental, and, it is probable that he 
had a great effect upon Diirer. Mantegna's engrav- 
ings remained the model for all subsequent artists 
in upper Italy until the time of Mareantonio 
Raimondi, that is to say, until the influence of the 
German School, and especially of Diirer's technique, 
gave to the development of engraving in Italy a 
new direction. 

"Mantegna's genuine works exhibited learned, 
elaborate execution, correctness of form, powerful 
expression of both heads and figures and never, since 
he worked, in point of sublimity, surpassed by any 
one — he was the Daute of his profession, severe 
but always sublime." 

Cumberland's Critical Catalogue, p. 90. 

2 The Flagellation. (Bartseh No. 1) 

According to Bartseh this plate was engraved by 
an anonymous contemporary after the original by 
Mantegna. Zani, however, considers this to be the 
original, and the plate attributed to Mantegna by 
Bartseh to be the copy. 

3 The Entombment. (Bartseh No. 2) 

Fine, and clearly printed impression. The upper 
portion of this print has been remade. 

4 The Entombment. (Bartseh No. 3) 

From the Denfer-Dumesnil collection. 

*' Cette estampe, dont Vasari fait mention, est une des plus 
parfaites de 1' ceuvre d' Andre Mantegna, tant pour le dessein 
que pour les expressions et la gravure." Bartseh. 

5 Christ Descending into Hell. (Bartseh No. 5) 

Very fine impression, in substantially perfect con- 
dition. Impressions in such good condition are of 
the greatest rarity. 

"But does this apparent negligence or rather freedom and 
ease interfere with the correctness of the outline or the force 
of the expression ? Not in the least. We may even assert 
that the studied rug^edness and the systematic intention to 
avoid picturesque effects, have stamped this master's engrav- 
ings — The Entombment and the Descent to Hades for in- 
stance — with a gloomy grandeur of their own, admirably 
suited to the subjects Mantegna appeals to the soul, not to 
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the eye. Always in quest of beauty, but of beauty ratber ma- 
jestic than graceful, his figures have a peculiar nobility and 
grandeur." Duplessis, Wonders of Engraving, p. 26. 

This print has been reproduced by Monsieur Dela- 
borde in his book, La Gravure en Italie avavt Marc- 
atitmne. 

6 Procession of Soldiers Carrying Trophies. 

(Bartsch No. 14) 

Early impression, printed in brown ink. Impres- 
sions of this plate, with the column to the right still 
upon them, are very rare. 

** Dans deux exemplaires du Cabinet de Berlin, la colonne 
indiquee par Bartsch, h droite, manque." 

Passavant, Vol. V, p. 77. 

ZOAN ANDREA. 

" Most of the prints by this engraver are marked 
with the letters ' Z. A.,' of which no one had been 
able to give a satisfactory explanation until the Abb6 
Zani informed us that in the Venetian dialect these 
letters signified Zoan (Giovanni) Andrea. Nothing 
is known of the life of this able engraver. His prints 
prove that he imitated the technique of Andrea 
Mantegna and it appears that several among his 
engravings were done after designs by that great 
master; it is certain that he copied several of 
Mantegna's prints. He also copied several prints 
by Albrecht Diirer, among them The Carrying-off of 
Amymone, the original of which is dated 1516 This 
goes to show that the prints of Zoan Andrea belong 
less to the fifteenth century than to the first decades 
of the sixteenth." Bartsch. 

7 Christ Descending into Hell. (Passavant No. 5) 

After the engraving by Mantegna. 

From the H. Buttstaedt and Baron von Lanna 
collections. 

CRISTOFORO ROBETTA. (1462-1522) 

" Vasari, who has given a long chapter to engravers 
by profession, does not mention Eobetta. He 
seems to have considered this artist a mere gold- 
smith. Whatever may be the cause of this f orget- 
fulness — and it is of little consequence, the plates 
being more eloquent than the best authenticated 
descriptions — we must assert that the prints signed 
with this name merit special attention. Drawn with 
unerring beauty and elegance, and engraved with 
a boldness and ease rare amongst the early Italians, 
they may sometimes be marred by timidity and in- 
experience, never by want of taste nor incorrect- 
ness of design." 

Duplessis, Wonders of Engraving, p. 22. 
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8 The Adoration of the Kings. (Bartsch No. 6) 

From the H. Buttstaedt and Baron von Lanna 
eoUections. Late impressions of this print, in which 
the fine work in the faces is almost entirely gone, 
are frequently to be found. 

The early Florentine engravings may he divided 
into two groups. Those in Pollaiuolo's manner, 
which are very free and much like a rapid pen draw- 
ing, and those like the present example, in a style 
which seems to have been originated by Botticelli, 
which resemble more the effect of a wash drawing, 
the shadows being made up of a great number of 
little strokes. 

THE MASTER OF THE RAT-TRAP, 

also called NADAT. 
"Such is the name which is usually given to the 
author of two prints which bear as a sort of signa- 
ture a rat-trap and two syllables NA DAT. . . . 
It seems probable that the syllables NA DAT and 
the rat-trap formed together some sort of crypto- 
graph to which the clue has not yet been discov- 
ered. . . . We are also in ignorance as to the 
signification of the letters T. N. engraved on a stone 
in the print called JTie Two Armies." Bartsch. 

9 The Virgin with Saint Anne and the Christ Child. 

(Bartsch No. 1) 
Duplicate from the British Museum. 
First state, before the address of Salamanca. 

BENEDETTO MONTAGNA OF VICENZA. 

(About 1470 to about 1535.) His work is very 
Venetian in character. His earlier engravings are 
shaded with long strokes. Later on he used cross- 
hatching and a somewhat softer method, sometimes 
putting points between the strokes. 

10 The Nativity. (Bartsch No. 3) 

From a oolleotion not known to Fagan. 

11 A Woman Seated near a Satyr. (Bartsch No. 21) 

From the Coppenrath and Baron von Lanna collec- 
tions. 



GIROLAMA MOCETTO. 

(About 1490 to 1531.) Quite Venetian in character. 
He was much influenced by Giovanni Bellini. His 
teolinique was modeled on Mantegna's. 
10 



12 Judith. (Bartsch No. 1) 

"The Judith in particnlar is executed with a firmness of hand 
almost architectural; and It is only just] to recognize in it the 
chef-d'ceuvre of the engrayer and one of the noblest produc- 
tions of the art of engraving in the fifteenth century." 

Delaborde, La Gravure en lUUie avant Marcantoine, 

Lent for this exhibition. 

GIULIO CAMPAGNOLA. 

Born at Padua, about 1483. 

"He was the only man of this group who suc- 
ceeded in building up a technical style of his own. 
He was much influenced by Diirer and Giorgione as 
well as by Mantegna. Many of his compositions, 
especially Christ and the Samaritan Woman, with the 
poetical island landscape, The Young Shejjherd, and 
The Astrologer, show in the ample, graceful lines of 
the figures and the dreamy expression of the faces 
as well as the spirit of the landscape the closest 
relation to Giorgione's work. Technically he was 
very original, using short, sometimes curving 
strokes, combined with masses of dots to express 
his shadows. In some cases, as in John the Baptist, 
he used the points alone." 

Kristeller, Kupferstich und Solzschnitt, p. 188. 

13 The Nativity. (Bartsch No. 1) 

14 Christ and the Woman of Samaria. (Bartsch No. 2) 

From the collections of Franz Josef Grafen von 
Enzenberg (Fagau No. 160) and Mary Jane Morgan. 

" Many of his compositions, especially Ohrirt and the Samari- 
tan Woman, with the poetical island landscape, The Yotmg 
Shepherd, and The Astrologer, show in the ample, graceful lines 
of the figures and the dreamy expression of the faces as well as 
the spirit of the landscape the closest relation to Giorgione's 
work. Technically he was very original, using short, some- 
times curving strokes, combined with masses of dots to express 
his shadows. In some cases, as in John the Baptist, he used 
the points alone." 

Kristeller, Kupferstich und Solzschnitt, p. 188. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

DOMENICO CAMPAGNOLA. 

" Domenico Campagnola was the son of Giulio Cam- 
pagnola and was bom at Padua about 1482 and 
worked there in the earlier half of the sixteenth 
century. Brought up in the school of Titian, 
Domenico soon attained a proficiency that even 
roused the jealousy of his master. . . . He 
holds an eminent rank as an engraver and his etch- 
ings are executed in a style which shows the hand 
of the master." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
11 



15 The Musical Shepherds. (Bartsoh No. 9) 

Engrared in collaboration with Giulio Campagnola. 
*' Belle compositloii dans le style de Giorgione et assarement 
de lai; le pajsage est traite avec one 6gale beauts." 

Bartsch. 
Prom the collection of Baron von lianna. 

16 The Battle in the Wood. (Bartsch No. 10) 

17 Copy of the Foregoing. 

By Hieronymus Hopfer. 

JACOPO DE' BARBARI, called The Master of the 
Caduceus. 

The man of this Venetian group who was most in- 
fluenced by the German engraving was Jacopo de' 
Barbari. It has even been supposed that he was 
German by birth, but this appears to be an error. 
From 1500 to 1505 he lived in Germany and exer- 
cised a very strong reciprocal influence on German 
engraving. The Offering to Priapus (Bartsch No. 
19) is one of his earliest works. 

18 The Holy Family, with Saint Elizabeth and Saint John. 

(Bartsch No. 4) 
Duplicate from the British Museum. 

19 TheOffering to Priapus. (Bartsch No. 19) 

The scene represents Roman ladies celebrating the 
fete of the God Priapus. This print, which is 
from the Morrison collection, has been trimmed 
about % of an inch at the top. Perhaps no en- 
graver has ever had quite the mastery of draperies 
that Barbari possessed. His treatment of them 
was almost as far in advance of the contemporary 
Italian School as it was in advance of the German. 

20 Mars, Venus, and Cupid. (Bartsch No. 20) 

From the John Barnard (Fagan No. 287) and G. 
Hibbert (Fagan No. 641) collections, also duplicate 
from the British Museimi. 

Perhaps no engraver has ever had quite the mas- 
tery of draperies that Barbari possessed. His treat- 
ment of them was almost as far in advance of the 
contemporary Italian School as it was in advance of 
the German. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

21 Qeopatra Dying, (Passavant No. 28) 

From the Antonia Brentano collection (Fagan 
No. 50). 

Duplicate from the British Museum. 
" Fi^ee sans marqne d' nn excellent travail. " 

Pattavant, Vol. m, p. 140. 
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NICOLETTO DA MODENA (NICOLETTOROSEX) 
Bom at Modena. The dates of his birth and of his 
death are not known. There are between seventy 
and eighty plates by him, but only two of them are 
dated, these bear the years 1500 and 1512. His style 
varies greatly, showing the influence, at various 
periods, of Mantegna, Schongauer, Diirer, and finally 
Mareantonio. 

22 The Nativity. (Bartsch No. 3) 

Duplicate from the British Museum. 

23 A Woman with an Apple and a Sword 

(Bartsch No. 67) 
From the James Eeiss collection. 

JACOPO FRANCIA. 

" Jaeopo or Giacomo Francia, the eldest son of 
Francesco, was, like his father, at once painter and 
goldsmith. We do not know the date of his birth, 
but he is known to have died in 1557. . . . None of 
the earlier writers mentioned the fact that Giacomo 
occupied himself with engraving, and Ottley was the 
first who, following out the suggestion given by 
Bartsch, attributed to him, and with reason, the 
prints signed 'I. F.,' struck by the great similarity 
between them and the well-known paintings of 
Francia. . . . The style of this master approaches 
that of Mareantonio, but differs from it frequently 
in being less regular, as is often noticeable in the 
case of a painter who has taken to engraving." 
Passavant, Vol. V, p. 222. 

24 A Holy Woman with Saint Martin and Saint Francis. 

(Bartsch No. 1) 
From the Alfred Morrison collection. 

25 A Bacchanal. (Bartsch No. 7) 

From the collection of Baron von Lanna. 
Lent for this exhibition. 

PEREGRINI DA CESENA. 

According to Passavant this engraver was working 
in the early years of the sixteenth century, since 
we have by him a copy of Diirer's engraving 
The Standard Bearer (Bartsch No. 87). His style 
and composition bear so strong a resemblance to 
that of Francia that we must conclude he was a 
pupil of that artist. 

"Les anciens 6crivains ne font auonne mention 
de cet artiste, quoi-qu'il ait grav6 nne quantity de 
petites pieces trfes-belles." 

Passavant, Vol. V, p. 205. 
13 



26 Orpheus (Bartsoh No. 6) 

(Ducliesne No. 255) (Passavant No. 38) 
Copy in reverse, of the niello of the same subject 
by Francesco Raibolini, named Francia (1450-1517) 
(Passavant No. 6 of the nielli of Francia). 
Prom the Alfred Morrison collections. 

27 Three Women Dancing. 

(Passavant No. 48) (Duchesne No. 287) 
From the Baron von Lanna collection. 

Impressions of this exceedingly rare print exist 
in the Malaspina collection and in the public col- 
lections at Brussels and Paris. 

MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI. 

Marcautonio was born in Bologna, probably about 
1480, and started work in the atelier of Francesco 
Francia. The antique had from the first a very 
strong fascination for him. About 1505 Rai- 
mondi came under the strong influence of Diirer, 
and made a series of copies of T)ie Life of the 
Virgin and other woodcuts. He had now reached 
(1509) a degree of sureuess and technical mastery of 
engraving which had not been attained up to that 
time in Italy. In 1509 or 1510 he went to Rome. 
At just this period he seems to have been very much 
influenced by Lucas of Leyden. Shortly after com- 
ing to Rome he entered the studio of Raphael and it 
is with Raphael's name that Marcantouio's is asso- 
ciated most closely in the history of engraving. To 
Raphael he owed above all the ennobling of his ar- 
tistic feeling for form and the astonishingly rapid 
development of his ability in drawing. 

In his recent book, Kupferstich und Uolzschnitt, 
Kristeller says : 

" It is difficult to say how far Raphael personally 
directed the progress of the engraving. It appears, 
however, from certain oases in which we still pos- 
sess Raphael's original drawings, which had been 
engraved by Marcantonio, that the engraver had 
given to him merely the slightest and most summary 
sketches from which he had to compose his picture, 
inventing all the details himself. The backgrounds 
were as a rule entirely Mareantonio's own. If this 
be 80, one can hardly rate too highly Mareantonio's 
ability in drawing, liis feeling for form, above all 
his exquisite taste. He rarely worked from com- 
pleted drawings by Raphael, but apparently as 
a rule from the first preliminary sketches, so that 
one could hardly call his engravings reproductions, 
but rather paraphrases, very free but still quite in 
the style of the master." During the sack of Rome 
U 



in 1527 Mareantonio seems to have lost his entire 
property. He fled to Bologna, where he soon after- 
ward died. 

28 David Cutting off the Head of Goliath. 

(Bartsoh No. 10) 
After Raphael. 

First state, before the tablet to the right, at the 
bottom. 

*' On a de cette estampe des premieres epreuves avant la 
tablette du grayeur qui sont extremenient rares." Bartsch. 

Prom the collections of Charles de Valois (1709- 
1799) (Fagan No. 159), Franz Rechberger (Fagau 
No. 185), and Count M. von Fries, Julian Marshall 
(Fagan No. 368), and James Reiss. 

29 The Last Supper. (Bartseh No. 26) 

After Raphael. 

From the C. S. Bale ooUeetion. (Fagan No. 121) 

*' Cette estampe est une des plus parfaites et des plus tares de 
Marcantoiue." Bartscli. 

30 The Virgin of the Palm Tree. (Bartsch No. 62) 

After Raphael. 

Impression of the finest quality. From the col- 
lections of William Esdaile (Fagan No. 539), Richard 
Fisher, and Alfred Hubert. 

"C'est une des pins parfaites que Marcautoine adt gravies 
d'apres Raphael, taut du cote du dessein que de celui de la 
gravure." Bartsch. 

"At a very early period Mareantonio forsook Italian tradi- 
tions and modeled his style on the principles of the German 
engravers and of Lucas van Leyden. It is noteworthy that at 
the same time he displayed particular liking for northern land- 
scape. In the figure compositions, reproduced by him after 
Italian masters, he frequently added landscape backgrounds 
which were entirely, or at any rate in character and in single 
details, borrowed from Diirer or Lucas van Leyden." 

Lippmann, Engraving and Etching, p. 96. 

31 Dido. (Bartsch No. 187) 

After Raphael. 
From the Alfred Morrison collection. 

"Cette piece, qui est tr^s-rare, a 6t6 gravee par Marcautoine 
d'apres Raphael." Bartsch. 

32 Alexander the Great Depositing the Works of Homer in a 

Chest taken from Darius. (Bartsch No. 207) 

After Raphael. 

From the Alfred Morrison collection. 

" Cette estampe est une des plus parfaites que Marcautoine ait 
grav^e d'apres Raphael." Bartsch. 

33 Two Fauns Carrying a Child. (Bartsch No. 230) 

Engraved after an antique relief. 

" One could desire nothing more perfect, whether as to design 

or technique, than this superb print." Bartsch. 
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34 The Same. 

Prom the Emile Galiehon collection (Fagan No. 217). 
Another impression, more delicately printed, but ap- 
parently quite as early as the foregoing. 

This print has heen reproduced by Monsieur 
Delaborde in his book, Marcantoine Eaimondi. 

35 The Judgment of Paris. (Bartsch No. 245) 

After Raphael. 

This impression is probably the finest in existence. 
The tone obtained by the use of pumice-stone, 
which gives so fine an effect to this impression, is 
usually scarcely visible. 

From the collections of Henry Brodhurst (Fagan 
No. 251), Thomas Miller Whitehead (Fagan No. 509), 
and Alfred Hubert. 

" StUl, about the same time, but more ambitious in composi- 
tion, and nearer to the Pyramus and Thisbe in the close and 
more goldsmith-like shading, should be placed The Judgment 
of Paris . . . where the same delicate manner ia carried to even 
greater finesse.'' A. M. Hind. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

36 The Old and the Young Bacchant. (Bartsch No. 294) 

After Raphael or Giulio Eomano. 

From the collections of Pierre Mariette (Fagan 
No. 402) (signed and dated 1671), Ambroise Firmin- 
Didot (Fagan No. 21), and Baron von Lanna. 

37 Pyramus and Thisbe. (Bartsch No. 322) 

The artist is not known. Passavant is of the opinion 
that it may be an original composition by Marc- 
antonio. It is engraved in Mareantonio's early 
manner. His monogram, and the date, 1505, are 
upon the little shield to the right. 

AGOSTINO VENEZIANO. 

"Agostino Musi, called Agostino Veneziano, an 
eminent engraver, was born at Venice, about the 
year 1490, and was a pupil of Giulio Campagnola 
and afterward formed his style on the study of 
Albrecht Dilrer. He was also a disciple of Mare- 
antonio Raimondi, of whose fine style he was one 
of the most successful followers." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

38 The Israelites Gathering Manna. (Bartsch No. 8) 

From the Franz Eecliberger (Fagan No. 185) and 
Count M. von Fries collections ; also from theEtienne 
Durand (Fagan No. 140), Julian Marshall (Fagan 
No. 368), and James Eeiss collections. 

Andresen mentions seven states of this plate, as- 
serting that there are proofs before the initials of the 
engraver. This impression is with the initials of 
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JACOPO FRANOA. 

"Jacopo or Giaeomo Franeia, the eldest son of 
Francesco, was, like his father, at once painter and ■ 
goldsmith. We do not know the date of Ms birth, 
hut he is known to have died in 1557. . . . None of 
the earlier writers mentioned the fact that Giaoomo 
occupied himself with engraving, and Ottley was the 
first who, following out the suggestion given by 
Bartsoh, attributed to him, and vrith reason, the 
prints signed I. F., struck by the great similarity 
between them and the well-known paintings of 
Franoia. . . . The style of this master approaches ' 
that of Marcantonio, but differs from it frequently 
in being less regular, as is often noticeable in the 
case of a painter who has taken to engraving." 
Fassavant, Vol. V, p. 222. 

39 Love and Venus. (Bartseh No. 6) 

In Bartseh's catalogue this print is attributed to the 
Monogramist I. F. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

AGOSTINO VENEZIANO. 

"Agostino Musi, called Agostino Veneziano, an 
eminent engraver, was born at Venice, about the 
year 1490, and was a pupil of Giulio Campagnola 
and afterwards formed his style on the study of 
Albrecht Durer. He was also a disciple of Marc- 
antonio Eaimondi, of whose fine style he was one 
of the most successful followers." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

40 St. Jerome with a Small Lion. (Bartseh No. 103) 

Repetition in reverse of a print by Marcantonio. 

41 Iphigenia. (Bartseh No. 194) 

This print is believed to have been engraved by 
Agostino Veneziano after a drawing by Baccio Ban- 
dinelli. First state before the address. 

Iphigenia who had become a priestess of Diana, 
at Tauris, recognizes Orestes, her brother, and 
Pylades, who have been brought to be sacrificed. 

42 Apollo and Daphne. (Bartseh No. 317) 

Second state, in which the year 1515 is changed to 
1518, but before the address of Salamanca. This 
print bears in the corner a collector's stamp " S. P.," 
which is probably a stamp of the unidentified col- 
lection, Pagan No. 482. 

43 La Barque. (Bartseh No. 473) 

Engraved by Agostino Veneziano, after a drawing 
by Raphael. From the collection of John Barnard, 
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47 Portrait of Barbarossa, Bey of Algiers. 

Dated 1535. 

Kheyr-ed-Din Barbarossa, brother of Horuk Bar- 
barossa, whom he succeeded as Bey of Algiers in 
1518. Having surrendered the sovereignty of Al- 
giers to the Turkish Sultan, Selim I, in order to 
gain support against the Spaniards, he was appointed 
General, and received, in 1519, a reinforcement of 
2000 Janizaries. He made himself master of Tunis, 
but in 1535 the Emperor, Charles V, besieged and 
captured the city and liberated a vast number of 
Christian slaves. He was appointed a High Admiral 
to the Ottoman fleets in 1537, and in conjunction 
with Francis I captured Nice in 1543. He died at 
Constantinople in 1546. 

MARCO DENTE DA RAVENNA. 

" Marco Dente, called Marco da Bavenna, an Italian 
engraver, born in the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was one of the most eminent pupils of Marc- 
antonio's School. His best works are remarkable 
for their purity and care of execution." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
He lost his life during the sack of Rome by the 
Spaniards in 1527. 

48 Venus and Cupid Riding on Dolphins. (BartschNo. 324) 

After Raphael. 

First state, before any address. 

From the J. M. Rysbraoh (Pagan No. 377), 
Morant, and Alfred Morrison collections. 

49 The BatUe. (Bartsch No. 420) 

After Raphael or Giulio Romano. 

ANONYMOUS (SCHOOL OF MARCANTONIO). 

50 A Woman Meditating. (Bartsch No. 445) 

After Raphael. 

The third rendering of this subject. 

" Cette pi^ce est faite par une anonyme assez habile qui a 6t6 
pent-^tre un des 61^Tes de Marcantoine." Bartsch. 

THE MASTER OF THE DIE. 

"An artist of greater individuality is the Master 
of the Die, who worked in Rome about the period 
1522 to 1533 . . . whose name has been determined 
by recent research as Benedetto Verino. He also is 
a follower of Marcantonio in regard to technique, 
but adopts the style of his master's early Roman 
period, and shows a preference for compositions of 
the Raphael School." 

Lippmann, Engraving and Etching, p. 104. 
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51 AEneas, Followed by his Son Ascanius, Saving his Father 

Anchises. (Bartsch No. 72) 

After Eaphael. 

GIOVANNI lACOPO CARAGLIO. 

" Giovanni Jacopo Caraglio, an Italian designer and 
engraver, was born at Parma in 1498 or 1500 and 
was a pupU of Marcantonio Eaimondi. His draw- 
ing is very correct ; lie gave a fine expression to his 
heads, and his extremities are marked in a masterly 
manner. Caraglio holds an eminent rank among 
the engravers of his country." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

52 The Battle of the Buckler and the Lance. 

(Bartsch No. 59) 
After Raphael. 

From the D. G. de Arozarena (Fagan No. 10) and 
the Alfred Morrison collections. 

" Cette estampe est une des plus considerables de I'ceuvre de 
Caraglio et nne des plus partaites qui ait ete exetuWe d' apres 
Raphael.^* Bartsch. 

GIULIO BONASONE. 

"Giulio Bonasone, an Italian painter and very dis- 
tinguished engraver, was born at Bologna about the 
year 1498 and worked from 1521 until 1574. He 
studied painting under Lorenzo Sabbatini, and 
there are some of his works in the churches of Bo- 
logna. . . . He is, however, much more celebrated 
as an engraver than as a painter, and in this branch 
of the art had the advantage of being educated by 
Marcantonio. Bonasone has engraved after the 
works of Michelangelo, Raphael, Giulio Romano, 
Parmigiano, and others, and several plates from his 
own designs. . . . We admire in his prints an ex- 
cellent distribution of the lights and shadows and 
a breadth in the masses that is very masterly." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
" My principal motive is to make our artists as well 
as the lovers of the fine arts better acquainted with 
the performances of a great and original genius 
hitherto too little spoken of because but too little 
known ; many of whose inventions equal the com- 
position of any of the great masters of his own time, 
who had the talent to imitate the characteristics of 
them all while he preserved a manner of his own 
purely ideal, founded on the principles of nature 
and the antique." 

Cumberland's Critical Catalogue, p. 284. 

53 A Feast of Nymphs and Sea-Gods. (Bartsch No. 173) 

After Giulio Romano. 
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JEAN DE GOURMONT DE LYON. 

This artist, who engraved upon copper and upon 
wood, was born in Lyons, and, having received let- 
ters of nobility, settled in Paris, where, with his 
brother Francois, he founded a house for the publi- 
cation of illustrated books. The date of his death 
is not known, but two books issued by him bear 
dates of 1574 and 1587. 

*'L6S premieres gravures de Jean de Gourmont sont trait^es 
dans le gout des petits maitres allemands, d' un burin fin et 
serr6 etdans le style artistlque de 1' 6cole de Fontainebleaa." 

Fassarant. 

54 The Infant John the Baptist Adoring the Lamb of God. 

(Bartsch No. 10) 
From the collection of Baron von Lanna. 

GIORGIO GHISL 

"Giorgio Ghisi, il Mantovana (born at Mantua in 
1520, died there 1582) has command of a firm and 
pleasing style. With better success than his 
master he strove to unite the solidity of Marc- 
antonio'g execution with the delicate treatment of 
German Little Masters." 

Lippmann, Engraving and Etching, p. 107. 

55 Cybele Giving Memnon, the Son of Tithonos and Aurora, 

into the Charge of Two Genii. (Bartsch No. 57) 

After Giulio Romano. 
Dated 1568. • 

56 The Dream of Raphael. (Bartsch No. 67) 

Alter Lucas Penni. 

Dated 1561. 

This engraving is also called Michelangelo's 
Melancholia, on account of the likeness which the 
philosopher bears to that great artist, but it is 
probable the designer wished merely to portray the 
trials to which man is exposed in his journey 
through the world. 

JEAN DUVET, called The Master of the Unicom. 

"The first engraver on metal of whom France may 
be proud and who deserves the title of master is 
Jean Duvet. He was born at Langres in 1485. 
However much Italy may have influenced his genius, 
he still retained his native individuality." 

Duplessis, Wonders of Engraving, p. 222. 

57 The Combat of Saint Michael and the Dragon. 

(Bartsch No. 25) 
From the series of engravings illustrating The 
Apocalypse. 

Duplicate from the Berlin Museum, also from the 
collection of Baron von Lanna. 
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58 Christ upon a Wiiite Horse, Leading his Hosts against the 

Kings of the Earth. (Bartsch No. 31) 

From the series of engravings illustrating The 
Apocalypse. 

Triumphal Procession. (Bartsch No. 41) 

From the collection of the Duke of Aremberg. 

59 An Allegorical Subject, (Bartsch No. 42) 

This is number four in a series of four engravings 
which earned for Duvet the name of " The Master 
of the Unicorn." 

Duplicate from the Berlin Museum, also from the 
collection of Karl Ferd : Friederich von Nagler 
(Fagan No. 524). 

60 Poison and Antidote. (Bartsch No. 44) 

After Leonardo da Vinei. 

The original drawing, in the reverse sense, is in 
the British Museum. Duvet has varied the details of 
the composition somewhat, and has changed the posi- 
tions of some of the animals. 

SCHOOL OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 

" The ChS,teau of Fontainebleau in France, of com- 
paratively little importance under the reiga of Saint 
Louis, but successively increased by Francis the 
First, Henry the Second, Francis the Second, 
Charles the Ninth, and Henry the Fourth, became a 
magnificent palace composed of several bodies of 
buildings connected with each other and richly 
adorned witli works in stucco and sculpture and, 
above all, with beautiful paintings in fresco by sev- 
eral famous artists of the sixteenth century. 

"Contemporary engravers have preserved for us 
the greater part of the paintings with which the 
chateau was decorated in the times of its first splen- 
dor. These prints are very rare. They are, in most 
cases, the only records of paintings which have since 
perished. 

"We have thought it appropriate to put these 
prints together under the title of the School of Fon- 
tainebleau and to divide them into two classes. The 
first class is composed of prints belonging to en- 
gravers known by their names or their monograms, 
and the second, containing the anonymous pieces. 
As to these last it is difficult to discover the origi- 
nators of the designs and still more difficult to know 
by whom they were engraved. As a rule these prints 
are etchings done more or less in the same spirit and 
in a free manner, which leaves us little doubt that 
they were the work of painters. . . . 
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" The principal painters who were employed at 
Fontainebleau were Rosso Rossi, known under the 
name of Maitre Roux, who came to France in 1530 
and died there in 1541 ; and Francesco Primaticeio, 
called Bologna, or St. Martin of Bologna, who came 
to Prance in the year 1531. 

" We are indeed almost certain that neither Maitre 
Roux nor Primaticeio ever practiaed engraving ; but 
the prints of which we speak date from their time 
and we do not doubt that they were engraved by 
artists who were chosen for companions by Rosso 
and Primaticeio in the long and numerous enterprises 
with which they had been charged." Bartsch. 

61 The Arbour. 

Bartsch No. 81 of the prints by anonymous engravers 
of the School of Fontainebleau. After Primaticeio. 



LATER ITALIAN SCHOOL 

CARLO ANTONIO PORPORATI. 

Born at Volvera, near Turin in 1741. He went to 
Paris when young and became a pupil of Wille, 
Chevillet, and Beauvarlet. In 1773 he was made a 
Member of the Academy at Paris and engraved for 
his reception plate Susannah at the Bath, after San- 
terre. In the same year he was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Turin Academy, and in 1797 was ap- 
pointed conservator of the gallery there. He died 
at Turin in 1816. 

62 Susannah at the Bath. 

After Jean Baptiste Santerre. 

Engraved in 1773 for his reception into the Aca- 
demy. 
"His chef-d' CEUvre." — Bryan. 

63 The Bath of Leda. (Andresen No. 4) 

After Correggio. 

Proof before letters (First state of four states.) 
with only the names of the artists in traced letters, 
and with the eoat-of-arms. Before all other letters . 

The original picture is in the Berlin gallery. 

64 Venus Caressing Cupid. (Andresen No. 5) 

After P. Battoni. 

Superb impression, before the first state as de- 
scribed by Andresen. This proof is before the coat 



of arms, before the names of painter or engraver, 
and before all letters. 

65 The Same. 

Proof with the name of the engraver only in traced 
letters, but before all other letters, with the coat of 
arms. 



RAPHAEL MORGHEN 

Born at Florence in 1759. By his father Filippo, 
and his uncle Giovanni Elia, who were both en- 
gravers, he was very early instructed in the first 
principles of his art, and even in his twelfth year he 
executed a plate after the Prophets of Baceio Ban- 
dinelli at Florence. In 1781 he engraved Raphael' s 
figures of Poetry and Theology in the Vatican. In 
the same year he married Volpato's only daughter, 
Dominica, and afterward worked in conjunction 
with his father-in-law, assisting him in his Parnassus 
after Raphael. In 1787 he engraved The Aurora of 
Guido in the Rospigliosi Palace, which, for some 
time, was considered his finest plate, but which 
shares this honor with Tiie Last Supper after Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and the Transfiguration after 
Raphael. In 1793 Morghen was appointed Pro- 
fessor of the Academy at Florence by the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand III. He died at Florence in 1833. 
" Probably no engraver had so large a following 
of admirers as Raphael Morghen, who was born at 
Florence in 1758. This is partly due to his soft and 
captivating style, and partly to his excellent judg- 
ment in the choice of subjects. Morghen has 
preserved to the world the almost extinct glories of 
Leonardo da Vinci's Last Supper in a plate which 
alone would have made the reputation of any en- 
graver. Other fine examples of his work are The 
Aurora of Guido, and the pair, after Poussin, of the 
Repose in Egypt and 'the Dance of the Hours. A 
monument in the Church of Santa Croce— the West- 
minster Abbey of Florence— places Raphael Mor- 
ghen among the mighty dead of Italy." 

From The Golden Age of Engraving, p. 12. 

66 Aurora with Apollo and the Hours. (Halsey No. 16) 
After Guido Reni. 

Engraved at Rome in 1788 after the original fresco 
on the ceiling of the Casino in the Garden of the 
Rospigliosi Palace, Rome. 

Second state (of seven states), with the names ol 
the painter, the engraver, and Antonius Cavaluoci 
(who made the drawing from which Morghen en- 
graved his plate), but before all other letters. 
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67 The Last Supper. (Halsey No. 84) 

After Leonardo da Vinci. 

Engraved at Florence in 1800 from a drawing 
made from the original by Teodoro Matteini, whom 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand III sent to Milan for 
that purpose. 

First state (of six states), with the dedication in 
traced letters. 

"As to Morghen's plate it's consummate skill, teclinical judg- 
ment, delicate treatment, and artistic merit combine to make 
it liis masterpiece — with possibly the exception of his second 
plate of The Traiisfiguratimi, — and it is very doubtful if any 
other^engraver has ever produced its equal. In the present uni- 
versal decline — almost the extinction — of the art there seems 
to be but little ground for the hope of any brilliant engraving 
in line of this subject, or any other subject for a long time to 
come ; and future generations will probably be Cf>ntented with 
ehromographs. photogravures, and other mechanical processes 
for the popularization of art." 
F. R. Halsey, Raphael Morghen's Enijraved Works, pp. 68-72. 

68 Madonna with the Goldfinch. (Halsey No. 96) 

After Raphael. 

Second state, with the names of the painter and 
engraver in shaded script and with the misspell- 
ing Santius instead of SaiicHus, but before all other 
letters. Rare. 

Engraved at Florence in 1814 from the original in 
the Tribune of the UflSzi. Mrs. Jameson pronounces 
this " perhaps the finest example (i. e., of the group 
of the three figures of Mother, the Child, and J8t. 
John) which could be cited from the whole range of 
art." 

69 The Same. 

Third state, with the names of painter and engraver 
in shaded script, and with the title in open uncial 
capitals. 

FRANCESCO ROSASPINA. 

Born at Rimini in 1762. He studied after the works 
of Bartolozzi, Volpato, and Raphael Morghen, and 
died at Bologna in 1841. 

70 The Dance of Cupids and the Carrying-off of Proserpina. 

After the painting by Francesco Albani. 

The original is an oval picture formerly in the 
Sampieri collection at Bologna, now in the Gallery 
of the Brera at Milan. 

Finished trial proof before the ruled lines, which 
form a square frame for the picture, were re- 
engraved. Proof before all letters. The names of 
painter and of engraver are written in pencil by 
Eosaspina ; also, in Rosaspina's handwriting, in the 
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lower left margin is the following dedication : "J*". 
Bosaspina in segno di ossequiosa riconoscema all' 
lUmo. Sigf. Avvto Edmondo Maji." 

GIUSEPPE LONGHI. 

Bom at Monza in 1766. Died at Milan in 1831. 

"But a contemporary Milanese engraver was 
much more successful than Raphael Morghen as the 
founder of a school. This was Giuseppe Longhi — 
'the unsurpassed Longhi,' as a recent writer calls 
him. He and his followers, Garavaglia, the brothers 
Anderloni, Rosaspina, and Gandolfl, have given to 
the world some of the very hest reproductions of the 
beautiful Italian paintings. From their grace and 
loveliness, they are specially adapted for making the 
home beautiful. As examples of this Milanese School 
may be mentioned Longhi's Sjiosalizio, after Raphael, 
and the BecUning Magdalen, after Correggio ; Pietro 
Anderloni's Adoring Angels, after Titian, and his 
Judgment of Solomon, after Raphael; Garavaglia' s 
Meeting of Jacob and Bachel, after Appiani ; Rosa- 
spina's Dance of the Cupids, after Albani ; and Gan- 
dolfi's Sleeping Cupid, from his own design." 

From The Golden Age of Engraving, p. 12. 

71 Galatea. 

After Albani. 

Engraved in 1813 from a picture then owned by the 
engraver. 

Open letter proof ; with the names of painter and 
engraver in shaded script and with the quotation in 
open letters : Before the coat of arms, and before the 
dedication. 

72 Magdalen, Reading. 

After Correggio. 

Artist's proof, before letters and before the coat of 
arms, having only " Correggio pin, Jph Longhi sc." 
traced with the needle in very small letters. Proofs 
in this state are of the greatest rarity. 

This superb plate was engraved in 1809, and is of 
the same size as the original painting in the Dresden 
Gallery. 

73 The Same. 

Proof, before letters, with the names of painter and 
engraver traced with the needle in very small letters, 
and with the coat of arms. 
Before all other letters. 

PAOLO TOSCHL 

Bom at Parma in 1788, where he became Director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, and died in 1858. 
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"The last of the great Italian engravers was 
Paolo Tosohi, pupil of Bervio, who was himself a 
pupil of Wille. It remained for Tosohi to discover 
in the lovely frescos of Correggio, at Parma, a mine 
of the richest ore, which his predecessors for more 
than three centuries had scarcely touched. The 
Madonna della Scala, the Incoronata, and the pair 
of groups of cherubs may be cited as examples of 
what Tosohi had done for Correggio— and for Art." 
From Tlw Golden Age of Engraving, p. 12. 

74 Diana in a Chariot Returning from the Chase. 

After Correggio. 

Bemarque proof on India paper. In the autograph 
of the artist, " Di rimarca scelte da Paolo Toschi." 

75 The Same. 

Proof before letters and before the number, with 
only the artist's names traced with the needle. 
Signed in pencil " P. T." 

76 Madonna detla Scala. 

After Correggio. 

Proof with the names of painter, engraver, and 
printer, but before all other letters. 

The picture was originally painted on the wall of 
a house of a friend, and was removed to a chapel 
consecrated to Santa Maria deUa Scala, from which 
it was again removed, much injured, to it present 
place, the Gallery of the Academy at Parma. 



ANTONIO PERFETTI. 

Born at Florence in 1792, and from 1818 onward 
was a pupil of Raphael Morghen. In 1828 he ob- 
tained the prize at the Florence Academy with his 
Sibyl of Oumae after Gueroiuo. He died at Florence 
in 1872. 

77 The Samian Sibyl. 

After Guercino. 

Engraved in 1833, from the painting in the Tribune 
of the Ufflzi Gallery in Florence. 

Second state (of four states) with the coat of arms, 
and with the names of painter and engraver lightly 
traced with the needle, but before all other letters. 

78 La Madonna del Granduca. 

After Raphael. 

Prom the painting in the Pitti Gallery, Florence. 

Remarque proof "with the white oufl," before all 
letters. 
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LUIGI CALAMATTA. 

Born at Civita Vecchia in 1802. He studied draw- 
ing at Rome under Giangiacomo ; took his early 
lessons in engraving from Marchetti, and executed 
his first plate under the eye of Kiociani. He went 
to Paris in 1822, and became a follower of Ingres. 
He made his first appearance at the Salon of 1827. 
In 1836 he visited Florence, and the following year 
saw him installed as professor at Brussels, a post 
which he eventually exchanged for a similar one at 
Milan, where he died in 1869. His works are re- 
markable' for distinctness and firmness of design 
combined with delicacy and softness of treatment. 

79 Mona Lisa. (Andresen No. 7) 

After Leonardo da Vinci. 

Engraved in 1857. 

Proof on India paper with the names of painter 
and engraver and the date Parigi 1857 only in dotted 
letters. Before aU other inscriptions. M. Beraldi 
in his bookies Graveurs du XIX<' Si^cle (Vol. IV. pp. 
57-59) records that the plate of this engraving was 
the first ever " steel-faced," and gives a most inter- 
esting report of the episode, as told by Bracque- 
mond to F61ix Buhot. 

"... Enfin it-y-a la Joconde de Calamatta : eette plauche de- 
meure, jusqn' k V apparition de la planche de GaiUard, la vraie 
Joconde. BUe lui co&ta vingt ans de travail." Beraldi. 

Unfortunately Gaillard died before his plate was far 
advanced. This engraving by Calamatta still re- 
mains, therefore, " la vraie Joconde." 
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